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whom he helped later in his pioneer experiments in
photography.
Davy communicated his new theories of Heat and
Light, based on a few months' study, to Dr. Beddoes at
Clifton, Bristol. Beddoes was a medical doctor and had
been professor of chemistry at Oxford, and had translated
Sheele's Chemical Essays. He was a learned and original
man, and was converted to Davy's views. Beddoes believed
that the respiration of gases would be of immense value in
the treatment of disease. The existence of gases different
from air, established by Black and his successors, was still
an astonishing discovery. The extraordinary properties of
oxygen had stimulated much medical speculation. Beddoes
wished" to establish an institution for the experimental
investigation of gases, especially in connection with physio-
logy. He succeeded in collecting subscriptions for this
purpose, and then considered the appointment of a superin-
tendent of experiments. He thought of Davy, who had
written to him in 1798, describing his new theory of heat
and light, and offered him the appointment. Davy was
tremendously excited by the prospect, but he was not too
excited to insist several times on what he named a *'genteel
competence." Davies Gilbert negotiated the agreement
between Beddoes and Davy.
On October 2nd, 1798, Davy left Penzance, before he
was twenty years old. He was in the highest spirits, and
his enthusiasm was increased by the arrival of the news,
during his journey, of Nelson's victory of the Nile. Davy
started his professional scientific career at the beginning of
the British trading and industrial class's triumph. The
Battle of the Nile was a sign of the rise of the British
industrial development of the nineteenth century. At the
very moment when the news of the victory was travelling
through the world, the inspired leader of the scientific side
of this development was travelling to the scene of his first
internationally famous discovery.
When Davy had been established superintendent of the
Medical Pneumatic Institution at Clifton, he was expected
to engage in relevant experiments. He writes that in